up, I saw her run out of the restaurant; from the door I
saw her ducking into the adjoining drugstore. She was
back in a minute. Her elbow was painted with iodine and
dressed with several adhesive bandages. Her face was pale.
Her handkerchief, which she was clutching in her trem-
bling, bony fingers, which had also been hurt, was stained
with blood. We resumed our corner seats in silence. I
simply did not know what to say to her. Abe brought the
plates with the food. With my boiled beef was cabbage.
Not spinach. Cabbage. We ate and said nothing. I was.
nervous, and a little upset.

"For God's sake," I said at last, "why did you make such
a blind rush after the waiter?"

"You asked for cabbage," she said softly.

"I didn't ask for it," I said, almost reproachfully. "All
I said was, 'Oh, they've got cabbage.' "

"That's enough for me," she said quietly, spooning her
soup.

A mere nothing, a trifle far lighter than air, isn't it?
Carlyle wrote about the French Revolution, Mommsen
and Ferrero wrote volumes about the greatness and de-
cline of the Roman Empire, Moltke and Clausewitz wrote
about warfare, the famous Henri de Jomini described all
of Napoleon's battles in every detail, the Battle of Jena,
the Battle of Austerlitz, even the Battle of Waterloo. . . .
As a historian it has been my lot only to describe little
Wanda's Battle of the Cabbage. An utter trifle, of course;
yet whenever I think of that bony, bandaged elbow in-
jured in the battle, the wounded thin arm and hand, now
decaying beneath the damp and heavy soil, I find this trifle
weighing heavier each time that it comes back to me.
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